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We believe in peace 
because 

bitter hopelessness in the face of war 
clouds has been purged from our generation, 

because 

the blaring of trumpets and waving of flags 
is an actuality that will not deceive us, 

because 

our idealism is permeated with intellectual 
reasoning, fortified by steady emotionalism, 
kindled with individualism and passion for the 

right. 
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Needed 


LONE IN his study, John Irv- 
ing restlessly twisted note pap- 
er into small pieces. With eyes 
hollow from many sleepless 
nights, he looked through the 
open window at the shadow- 
lined clouds, stealing across the dull sky. 
The air was heavy and sultry. Not a leaf 
moved on the willow tree that pressed 
against the wall of the house as if for 
protection. The smell of sun-parched! 
gardenias mingling with the smell of 
dry burnt grass crept from the garden in- 
to the room. Gardenias, her favorite flow- 
er. Inside the room, misty shadows clung 
to the walls — he seemed to see her face 
etched in the mist. 

He pulled himself up, dragging his para- 
lyzed leg from under the desk. He slow- 
ly paced the floor, the echo of his crutch 
muffled in the rug repeated, “Dead, my 
wife is dead.” 

He stopped and for a long time stared 
vacantly at the rug. He remembered the 
day they had gone together to buy it. 
Again he could hear the light clatter of 
her high heeled slippers on the hard 
wood floor of the shop, the jerking sound 
of his own crippled steps. Her light 
laughter rang again in his brain. He 
could see her gaily greeting the attend- 
ant; her admiration of a tall vase stand- 
ing alone on a square of black velvet like 
a solitaire diamond in a ring. Again 
they were standing before a beautiful 
rug, spring-like in its varying shades of 
green. Their admiration needed no ex- 
pression in words. Her soft tender touch 
on the nap of the rug, the recognition of 
its beauty reflected in his eyes, spoke 
plainly of their appreciation. Always it 
had been thus. They needed no words to 
tell of their mutual joys. 

'Hie colors blurred and faded as 
a knock came at the door, and a servant 
entered. 

“I am going out, sir. Is there any- 
thing I can do?” 

“Yes, you may stop at the cleaners and 
get Bob’s sun suits. Tell Mrs. Hodges 
to watch out for him. Little need to tell 


DOLORES SCHATZMAN 

her tho\ She’s always on the job. She’s 
such a competent nurse”, his voice trailed 
off in a resentful murmur as the servant 
closed the door. 

In the silence of the room the clock 
ticked on the mantel — dully, monoton- 
ously, without change of variation. Its 
noise beat in his brain, tormentingly, so 
that all he could see, feel, or think seemed 
to be made into a pattern with the devil- 
ish noise of the clock. It ticked on loud- 
er, louder. The rhythm changed — swell- 
ing into the measured beat of a tune from 


FORGOTTEN LONELINESS 

Tapered fingers of moonlight 
Reach across the hill, 

The ueird light seems to soften 
The ice of autumns chill . 

Sight winds blow softly. 

To rustle the dying leaves, 

And as / sit on the hill-top, 

Vague mists * round me weave. 

The wind, the silence, the shadows 
Feel as l do this night, 

Yet the madly mysterious moonbeams 
Thrill me with strange delight. 

— J. Deaver, ’38 


“Carmen”. They were at the opera. The 
house was filled with beautifully dressed 
women and their escorts debonair and 
correct in evening clothes. Irving had al- 
ways loved music, and since he could not 
dance, he contented himself with listen- 
ing and watching. 

He saw the house lights were lowered, 
and heard the chorus burst into a beauti- 
ful song. The orchestra filled the slight 
pauses with a steady flow of rhythm. Un- 
der the melody of the song there seemed 
to be a quick repetition of the same beat 
that sounded much like the ticking of a 
clock. Irving turned and looked at his 
wife, and the music pervaded his being, 



heightening his appreciation of her. She 
was so lovely, the music was so beautiful 
that they both were mingled together in 
his thoughts of her. A sudden realization 
of all that she had brought to him swept 
over him. A fear that some day they 
would part tore at his heart. Then he 
smiled at the absurdity of it. They could 
never part, "file music faded. Again it 
was only the monotonous ticking of the 
clock on the mantel. Softly now, she is 
dead. 

Outside, the clouds piled up in a dark 
heavy mass overhead. A sharp, pungent 
odor of electricity was in the hot, sticky 
air. From the distant hills came deep 
muttered warnings of thunder. It sound- 
ed like the booming of guns, and remind- 
ed him of a hospital in France, a cool- 
fingered, white-clad nurse, telling him 
that his hip was paralyzed — his agony 
when he thought of the girl he wanted to 
marry when this hateful war was over. 
Then the thunder sounded like the roar 
of his train when he came home again. 
He saw the pity and love on her face 
when he told her of his helpless leg. But 
she hadn’t cared. They were married the 
next day, and for years she had helped 
him — nursed him, and when the pain 
grew too bad, she had eased his mind of 
the torment by inspiring him with tales 
of their future together. Miraculously, 
he had walked. 

He thought of his son upstairs. Poor 
child — so afraid of storms. He needs her 
now. He was never afraid when she was 
near. Why isn’t she here? We both need 
her so. She is dead, and yet at times I 
can feel her near, hear her calling me. 
Only she, in the whole world loved me. 
I don’t blame others who wants a crip- 
ple? So much trouble, and useless as a 
dead dog. I might as well be dead, too. 
But I must wait — wait — wait until I 
am released. I can’t go to her with my 
blood on my hands. She would turn in 
horror from me. He sat in his chair, 
his crippled leg twisted grotesquely un- 
der him. He tapped nervously on the 
floor with his crutch and murmured, 
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“Useless, O God, I wish 1 were dead! 
Let it he soon, let it be soon — ” 

Suddenly the storm broke. The willow 
tree outside the window bent and swayed 
in the furious gale like a mortal soul in 
tormented supplication. A blinding Hash 
of light — the crash of angry thunder — 
and lightning struck the swaying willow 
tree. From the upper part of the house 
there came the long-drawn scream of a 
frightened child. 

Irving started as if he had been struck. 
Grasping his crutches he hobbled as fast 
as he could up the stairs. In the hall he 
could hear the terror stricken sobs of his 
son, interwoven with the throbbing sound 
of the rain and the loud beating of his 
own heart. Where was Mrs. Hodges? 
Why wasn’t she with the child? I he hall 
was endless, and a feeling of nightmarish 
futility tormented him. 

In the nursery, a tiny figure lay in a 
small heap on the floor by the window, 
his head in his arms, while torturing sobs 
racked his body. The room was filled 
with neglected toys — gay colored blocks 
(once they had been the pyramids of 
Egypt, now they resembled nothing so 
much as the ruins of Rome) a picture 
book, and a big woolly teddy bear that 
sat and gazed owlishly at its owner. An 
overturned chair and a tear-drenched 
shirt collar bore mute testimony to the 
fright of the little boy. 

As Irving gathered him awkardlv in 
his arms the child raised his tear-streaked 
face, “Daddy, it made such a loud noise, 
and the light was so bright that I 
couldn’t see a thing. I was all alone.” 
Again he sobbed and hid his face on the 
rough tweed of his father’s coat. The 
curtains billowed out with the wind, like 
the sails on 9 boat, and the lightning 
flashed in a jagged streak across the sky. 

For a long time, Irving held his son 
in his arms. “Poor kid, he needs her so.” 
Then a wonderful thought assailed him. 
“He needs me too, 1 have been so near to 
failing him. 1 must have been mad down 
there. 

I he storm died down with distant 
grumbling sounds of thunder. An occa- 
sional flash of lightning lit the clearing 
sky, blinding the rain-washed stars that 
were now twinkling timidly above. 

1 hen the small bov straightened his 
shoulders and said in a surprised tone, 
‘A ou know, dad, it’s not so bad w'hen 


you are here. Even the lightning looks 
pretty now!” 

A tiny breeze wafted into the room the 
scent of rain-drenched grass and the 
fresh sweet odor of wet gardenia petals. 
With the scent of her favorite flowers 
there came a sense of her nearness to him. 


He felt that she was watching them, and 
that she would help them now’ as she 
had in life. 

As the child drifted to sleep, Irving 
smiled triumphantly, “I am needed, I, 
too, am needed!” 


Gold and the Olive Bough J 


Out of the f ear-racked cities of the world 
Men come to seize the treasures of the hills , 

To harness power frantic rivers hurled 

Dozen cliffs , to grind ripe grasses in grim mills . 

The earth holds in her lap men’s first desires. 

They come in stealthy hands; one would possess 
The riches meant for all. They blow on fires 
Of hate that flame in bloody war. The stress 
Of panic for the future makes men fear 

More than they love , and in their terror they destroy 
The hopes of the whole world and leave the drear 
Dead ashes to remind them of the joy 
Of brotherhood that they all had once known , 

Now broken where the winds of war have blown. 

Yet in the heart of mountains there is peace. 

The icy rivers steal it to encrest 
IVith beauty fertile valleys. Clouds are fleece 
To hold it in the sky. Earth gives it rest 
In forest sanctuaries. Peace is God’s. 

It dwells in every place His love can span — 

In flowers f plain , and wind, and grassy sods , 

In ocean’s music and the soul of man. 

Hut where fear stalks peace spreads its wings to flee , 

Jnd from the darkness of men’s greed all light 
Of kindness fades , and there’s no way to see 
I he wealth zee hold. It grows as dint as night. 

For only God can make life rich , and love 
el lone can bring to men the heavenly dove. 

— Mary Leila Gardner. 
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MAN RAISED his tanned arm 
to wipe sweat from his brow. 
He looked across fields of 
wheat flashing bronze and yel- 
low under a hazy, autumn sky. 
A soaring exultation swept 
through his sturdy frame. Complete unity 
with the earth in its fullness gave him 
peace. Through him and him alone passed 
the magic current that interpreted the 
Divinity in the blue sky above and the 
glowing richness of the earth on which 
he stood. And so he raised his sickle 
again to start his rhythmic swing. Sud- 
denly a voice throbbed in wild ecstasy 
in his ears and he looked up. Before him 
stood Freedom clothed in radiant white. 
The blue steel of her sword flashed and 
crushed poppies dripped from its hilt, 
and on her powerful brow hung a heavy 
crown of hammered gold coins. Her voice 
was wild in its sweetness and heady in 
its passion. 

“Go/* she cried, “1 have need of you — 
all who are like you. Across the seas is a 
mighty glorious struggle. The bugle call 
is high and clear on mornings as this. 
Take your sword and join with stalwart 
men who glory to die that right may 
surge triumphant.” 

“But I must gather my harvest that I 
have worked through the beat of the 
rain and the burning of the sun for so 
many months on.” The man’s heart was 
heavy as a sudden wind broke the ranks 
of wheat into surging, shifting patterns 
of beauty. The blue sky lost for a moment 
the wonder and enchantment it had held. 

“Nay,” Freedom’s smile was omnis- 
cient, “There will be those who will 
garner your sheaves against your return.'’ 
She leaned forward and touched his 
heavy black locks gently with the tip of 
her sword.” In that brain is the precious 
heritage of all time. Guard that gift with 
your life, that men may live under her 
banner.” And he looked up into her face 
and was suddenly blinded to the heavy 
crown and ceased to wonder at the mass 



To This End.... 


An Allegory 

HELEN JONES 

of scarlet poppies. Then she was gone. 
Wonderingly he picked up a gold coin 
she had dropped in her departure upon 
the rich, warm earth. 

And so he sailed across the seas that 
lost their tint of blue as he approached a 
strange shore, and changed to grey-green 
waves that roared and fought battles of 
their own beneath a leaden sky. And he 
hurried through a land that was un- 
familiar to him until he came to the 
place where Freedom had told him her 
battle was being fought. There were no 
clear bugle calls here: only the thick, 


GIVE US PEACE! 

Oh mighty demigods of state. 

You brand us cou'ard, 

Call us slave, 

Because We cry aloud for peace. 

If e knotv about your hateful uars: 
Our fathers told us 
Years ago 

When they returned from dying France. 

Although they told us not of hate 
That sears the soul of 
Fighting man, 

And shuts his mind to finer things — 

And nothing did they say in words 
Of death and torment. 

Screaming planes, 

Of demon guns, and whining shells. 

Oh, no. they told us not of this. 

We sail it in their faltering eyes. 

And found it in the lists of dead. 

Oh, send us not into a war, 

A or let them know they 
Died in vain 

For peace, that is a transient thing! 

— Dolores Schatzman, ’39 


empty suck of mud like a thousand 
mouths at heavy boots lifted in a dreary 
monotone. Here men swore in rasping 
sobs or laughed shrill, woman-like, taut 
laughter. Further on there was a black- 
ened, tortured countryside with trees 
like ghostly tentacles against the red sky, 
and wire stretched tentacles upon the 
dark earth that scarred and tore his bleed- 
ing body. Always above there hung the 
heavy black pall of sound beneath which 
men moved as greyish shadows in a world 
that had no reality. Then came moments 
of violintaut silences in which nerves 
cried out for the solace of the familiar 
roar and the heavy boom of cannon. And 
again the silence would be blotted out 
in blood-red rush of sound in which 
there was oblivion to all reality. 

I hen there was cessation to the un- 
reality, and one day the Man walked out 
into the fresh April air, struggling to 
attune his senses to the thrilling song of 
a mocking-bird and to the wildness of 
the w hite lilac hedges tossed in an April 
breeze beneath the fresh-washed sin. 
Suddenly a patch of glowing poppies 
caught his eyes and on his memory flashed 
a field of wheat and Freedom standing 
before him. And poppies stained the 
white folds of her robe. The man’s lips 
curled in cynical twisted bitterness. Nos- 
talgia assaulted him for the glowdng 
wheat fields and the reality of the life 
that had been his. 

Home again he sailed. And he came 
back to a world gone suddenly mad in 
a frenzy of peace. His wheat fields 
stretched hare and empty on the pale 
horizon. No one had any desire for or 
praise for his labors. 'File pattern of his 
life blotted out into a vague, blurred sort 
of landscape. So he forgot after awhile 
the vision he had had and the horrors he 
had seen. And laughter and love came 
slowly back into his life. And so it was 
that one day in a gay moment of leisure, 
he carved for his eager-eved child a 
wooden gun. 
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We Must Stay Out of War 

MARGARET ADAMS 

This article is based on a comprehensive study of fifty-three current maga- 
zine articles. 


vt j K MUST not go to war! And 
\Xl\U) - vet we seem to ^e moving di- 
ITTT j rectlv toward another several 
years of Hell. Already we are 
Im®© paying $42,000,000 in one 
year for the last war. The next 
one will cost more and be more horrible 
in proportion. Again the “Unknown Sol- 
dier” will go out to light and to die to 
make the world safe for another war. 

William H admit, Jr., says the “Un- 
known Soldier” is a “symbol of count- 
less other youthful lives blindly bestowed 
in the cause of peace, needlessly sacrificed 
in the folly of war”. Again the best of 
American men will shoulder over sixty 
pounds of weapons, equipment, and pro- 
visions, step into an armored car that 
can be pierced by heavy shells, and roll 
off to Hell. Again he will go without an 
overcoat, and turn up bits of his pal’s 
body when he tries to dig into better cov- 
er. Again exploding shells will shower 
him with miscellaneous parts of what 
were his countrymen. Again he will hear 
his friends groaning on barbed wire 
and not be able to help. Again he will do 
the dirty work while those who sent him 
casually glance over reports. Again he 
will hear sappers digging below him, 
then silence, then death from a mine. 
Again he will be drenched with gas and 
will rip his throat to get useless air to 
his blood-filled lungs. He will not know, 
of course, that what he is breathing is a 
combination of four types of gases; that 
a combination of arsenic compound of 
Class C and a tear gas of Class C were 
used to make him sneeze and cry, thus 
forcing him to remove his mask ; that 
what is killing him is phosgene, a chok- 
ing gas of Class A ; that the blistering 
on his face is mustard gas of Class 1 ). He 
will not know that, but ignorance will 
rot make his death easier. Again he will 
drag himself toward inadequate hospital- 
ization. Again he will be blown to bits 


when bombs from raiding planes drop 
on the building where he lies wounded. 
He will not know they are carrying a 
new flare for better aim, but the ignor- 
ance will not help. And again our coun- 


A NATION’S HOPE 

Noble and proud, () Nation, I see you , 
And glimpse in your streets patriots so 
bold ; 

A steady stream of life in different hues 
Cups of bitterness, and joys that you 
hold . 

In misty horizons of future years 
A veil supplants the secrets of it all, 
Controlling power of suppressing fears 
Is born in you, and worthy answered 
calls . 

Heart-aches, heart-breaks, and sighs of 
poor old men, 

A Mother s prayer, a blue-eyed baby’s 
smile 

Receive expression even in your sea 
Of utter darkness. Hourly all the while 
l he red, white, and blue waves o* er 
worldly lands 

Bringing hope, courage, joy, and un- 
known peace 

From waterfalls across to distant lands. 
Long may you wave, O Flag. Nation- 
never cease l 

— Edna Garrett, ’39 


try will receive these poor wrecks who 
come home — useless to our nation and, 
worst of all, useless to themselves. 

But, in spite of reports to the con- 
trary, this can be prevented. First, we 
must rid ourselves of two forces — the 
wrong kind of nationalism and the in- 
fluence of money. 

1 he editor of “Christian Century” 


says, “Nationalism of the sort which 
has been turned loose among men dur- 
ing the last few months is a Satan, fall- 
en from the high estate in which it might 
have blessed mankind, and headed for 
the pit. “Fear is responsible for some of 
this national feeling. The depression 
brought on more of it. Nations slipped 
into self-sufficiency policies and raised 
high tariff walls. But the real villain 
is propaganda, which comes from every 
side. There are several ideas which have 
been used since time began. Somewhere 
some strong nation is oppressing a weak- 
er! Democracy is in danger! Our na- 
tion is being treated unjustly! This na- 
tion is committing atrocious outrages on 
the people of the other nation ! Our na- 
tional honor is involved! Off we go — 
prepared for war.” 

The influence of money, of which we 
must rid ourselves, came from two 
sources. The first is the munitions indus- 
try. Although many are ignorant of the 
fact, munitions are not just arms and am- 
munition but also all war supplies. The 
munitions men are not after war. They 
are after profits. That one results from 
the other makes little difference. And yet 
private control of munitions may be 
necessary. The government cannot af- 
ford to support a munitions industry dur- 
ing peace times. Private capital is neces- 
sary. General Hugh S'. Johnson suggests 
a remedy which calls for a ninety per cent 
tax on all profits over peace-time profits 
made on munitions during a war. 

1 he second moneyed influence is the 
group interested in the great world trade 
which may cause a war. Exports are thir- 
teen per cent of our nation’s produc- 
tion. If America decides that the ex- 
port trade is worth the price of inter- 
vention, war is inevitable. Lothrop Stod- 
dard suggests a remedy. Ship goods in 
foreign vessels at the purchaser’s risk. 
Allow few credits and no bonds. Con- 
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trol exports to prevent entangling inter- 
ests. 

The second method of prevention 
comes in careful handling of entangle- 
ments, arms reduction, and neutrality 
legislation. We must make no more 
armed interventions. Edwin M. Barch- 
ard states, “The danger of war to which 
the United States is necessarily exposed, 
is caused not necessarily by militarists 
or even munitions makers, unfortunate 
as their influences may be, but by a phi- 
losophy that believes that the United 
States can aid in preserving the peace 
of the world by taking sides with some 
States against others.” Some men advo- 
cate cancellation of war debts to remove 
entanglements. “My allies right or 
wrong” must be changed. Many, in sup- 
porting sanctions, do not see how they 
may lead to war. No nation will peace- 
ably starve to death. Sanctions will cause 
quarrels among their allies, for no nation 
makes the same sacrifice in enforcing 
them. We must he careful of supporting 
sanctions and making alliances. 

T he question of arms reduction is 
harder to settle. There are those who say 
there will he war unless armaments are 
cut drastically. Hegel says, “We learn 
from history that we learn nothing from 
history”, and adds that military prepared- 
ness never prevented war. 

On the other hand there are those who 
support re-armament. George H. Dern 
proves that no army ever started a war. 
There was no army before the Revolu- 
tion ; civilians caused the War of 1812, 
the War Between the States, and the 
Spanish- American War ; expansion 
brought on the Mexican War. Sumerall 
believes the United States might have 
been able to arbitrate the World War 
if our defenses had been good enough. 
Hiram Bingham says, “Strengthening 
the military defense is the best way of 
maintaining international peace”. 

T he course the United States must 
take is the middle course — that of arms 
for defense alone. We can no longer 
trust to isolation for defense. Our danger 
is not in attacking hut in being attacked. 
An army will not want war; it knows 
what war is. We should have a navy 
adequate for coast defense, and for the 
defense of the Panama Canal Zone and 
Hawaii. An adequate army would be a 
defensive army of R. O. T. C., National 
Guard, C. M. T. C., and a small regu- 


lar army. As Albert Shaw says, “Be- 
cause it exists, it is not likely to he need- 
ed. If it did not exist, the lack might be 
bitterly regretted.” 

It is agreed that we must have some 
kind of neutrality legislation. But there 
are dangers even here. Some advocate 
arms embargoes against aggressor nations. 
But who can correctly determine the 
aggressor? Some advocate embargoes 
against all belligerents. This is not neu- 
trality. It aids the stronger nation. Some- 
one must make an air-tight law that real- 
ly guarantees neutrality under all cir- 
cumstances. 

The most important preventives are 
the development of an international mind 
and education of the people. T he United 
States cannot disinterest itself in peace 
machinery. T he sanctity of the interna- 
tional law must he restored. T he League 
of Nations failed because people have a 
greater national feeling than internation- 
al. H. N. Brailsford suggests an inter- 
national agreement giving the League 
power to legislate to remove the causes 
of war and confer on all an economic or- 


der. It would have force to coerce the 
most powerful nations. 

Propaganda plays a large part here. 
Maxwell S. Stewart says, “Never have 
national suspicions and hatreds heel 
more ruthlessly exploited for private 
and political ends.” This must and can 
he stopped by education of the people. 
Already eighty per cent of the youth in 
the United States have signified they will 
fight only a defensive war. All must 
learn that “peace does not blossom from 
the battlefield. “John Strachey says we 
keep out of war “only if the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Americans make up 
their minds accordingly and act on that 
resolve”. 

Education must make up their minds. 
Leave the study of wars in history cours- 
es, but paint a true picture. Leave out the 
brass-buttons and flying flags and show 
the suffering known only to those who 
have suffered. Study other countries’ 
problems and forget what some preju- 
diced writer has written to build up sus- 
picions. It will take time, but — we can 
stay out of war! 
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Book Reviews 


DIVIDE THE DESOLATION 

Bv Kathryn Jean Mac Farlane 

ANN MUNCK 



WO YEARS were spent in the 
writing of this novel, and its 
readers will agree that the time 
was well spent. The story is 
based on the life of Emily Jane 
Bronte, one of the greatest 
characters in literary history. Miss Mac- 
Farlane has followed, chronologically at 
least, the facts of the Bronte history, giv- 
ing them her own interpretation. Emily 
is the center of the story, Branwell, her 
brother, is the problem, and the poems 
and “Wuthering Heights” are the out- 
come. 


A parsonage and Yorkshire moor is the 
home of this family, the father, the three 
sisters, Charlotte, Emily, and Anne, and 
the brother, Branwell. Here they lived 
all unto themselves. In childhood the 
children were over-educated, with mo- 
mentous vocabularies, proud of each new 
word that they could add to their mental 
dictionaries. They had a wide knowledge 
of Latin and Greek, and their desire for 
more knowledge was insatiable. Their 
father often quizzed them on the politi- 
cal issues of the day, and thus kept them 
on their toes as to the state of national 
affairs. Even their games were literary; 
mosth make-believe, where their imagi- 
nations could take wings, and soar to the 
loftiest heights of fancy. Here Emily is 


the center, Branwell a fascinating prob- 
lem, Charlotte a rather unsympathetic 
character, Anne negative, the father un- 
probed, and the villagers and the rest of 
England neglected. Ellis is Emily’s story, 
from her eighth year, when we meet her 
under the currant bushes, until her death, 
twenty-three years later. It is told with a 
genuine pleasure in the material, and an 
easy charm of narrative. Emily’s life at 
Law Hill school is perhaps the most in- 
teresting picture given. Here she was 
told the story, later to become ” Wither- 
ing Heights”, by a Miss Earnshaw, one 
of the teachers. 

As they grew into adolescence and on, 
the scene is still the Yorkshire moor, the 
parsonage, the father in his study, Bran- 
well at the village pub, the sisters in the 
lamp-lit parlor writing bits of prose and 
poetry into their notebooks. It was an 
ordinary scene, the difference being that 
here was extraordinary genius. 

Each came to have his and her prob- 
lems and worries. All the sisters were 
ailing. Branwell was drinking and drug- 
taking. The father was losing his sight, 
and becoming (it is suggested) a solitary 
drinker. Writing was the only way out 
for each of them. Branwell decided to 
write up the story Emily had heard at 
Law Hill school and had told him, into 


a novel. He wrote the plan of the novel 
and the opening lines — “I have just re- 
turned from a visit to my landlord — the 
solitary neighbor that l shall be troubled 
with .... a perfect misanthropist’s heav- 
en ; and Mr. Heathdiffe and 1 are such 
a suitable pair to divide the desolation 

between us ” and he read 

them to Emily, asking for a sort of col- 
laboration. 

For two weeks they worked on the 
novel together. Then the break came, for 
the family problems, especially Bran- 
well’s, had become more intense and 
crucial. Emily picked up the beginnings 
of “Wuthering Heights” again, and 
wrote the novel in two months in her 
own way. Branwell helped at times with 
colloquialism and “atmosphere” when he 
was not “totally incapacitated”. He sup- 
plied the spoken words of the lower char- 
acters. But in the end he admitted that 
the novel was Emily’s, that she had re- 
written his own writing and changed the 
whole plot. 

So we have this plausible explanation 
of the novel “Wuthering Heights”, and 
a most attractive novel of the Brontes, 
having shared with them their feelings 
and thoughts, and possessing a living pic- 
ture of Emily whose “mind could make 
an Eden out of a sudden hollow in a 
livid hillside.” 


THESE LOW GROUNDS 

By Edward Turpin Waters 


dE UNDERLY ING theme of 
this novel is courage. It is a 
poignant story of four genera- 
rations with the scene shifting 
from Virginia to the Eastern 
shore of Maryland and to Har- 
lem. 

Although the style is realistic the story 
ends with a triumphant, idealistic note. 
It is a story of how Negroes can triumph. 
1 he four leading characters are mem- 



RUTH INGLE 

hers of four different generations. Mar- 
tha, the first of the four, symbolized a 
link between the present freedom and the 
past condition of slavery. Martha and 
her valiant kind are rare personalities in 
any age. 

It was Martha’s daughter Carrie, who 
married Jim Prince and went with him 
to the eastern Shore of Maryland to 
work and to become the most respected 
members of their farming community. 


H hen Jim insisted that their daughters 
work instead of going on to the Normal 
School Institute, Carrie and the girls 
left him. After Carrie’s death, one daugh- 
ter, Blanche, went back to the farm to 
help her father and to care for her 
younger sister, Martha. 

Marthas son, Jimmy-Lew, represents 
the present day generation, and is there- 
fore one of the most interesting charac- 
ters. As a bov he was quick and bright. 
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In college he continued his scholastic rec- 
ord anil added to his fame in being a 
star football player and track man. It 
was Jimmy’s ambition to go back to the 
small Maryland town and teach in the 
grammar school he had attended. There 
with the girl who had been his childhood 
playmate, and who was teaching there 
also, he found his work. 

It is the belief of the author, a twenty- 


seven year old Negro now teaching in a 
Negro college at Harper’s Ferry, West 
Virginia, that the problems of the South- 
ern Negro are to be solved by their own 
teaching of their race. 

The closing words of the novel show 
the philosophy of the young author: 

“If we let this racial thing blind us to 
the rest of living, we’ll be lost . . . We’ve 
love to give each other, and the right to 


EXCHANGES 

JEANNETTE DEAVER 


HERE seems to be, more than 
ever today, a desire to include 
in our school magazines, a wide 
variety in types of literary 
work — ballads, short stories, 
book reviews, important ad- 
dresses, and all types of poetry. Phis 
variety indicates that college magazines 
are now obtaining a wealth of material 
that has sometimes been ignored. 

Hook reviews show an increasing inter- 
est in our present day writers, just as 
the short story indicates the literary abil- 
ity of a college group. 

I should like to mention that we writ- 
ers, as a college group are taking up the 
more modern forms of writing — mainly, 
the formless short story. Formerly stu- 
dent writers emphasized more strongly, 
well-planned plots, and local color 
sketches. 

From “The Aurora”, Agnes Scott pub- 
lication, we have specific examples of this 
new form, involving the elaboration of 
some trivial, pretty or unusual incident 
or idea, and deriving from this mere 
triviality, a delightful short story. “Ellen 
Goes Home” by Elizabeth Espy in the 
“Aurora” portrays Ellen going back to 
her home in the country after four years 
of college. She had struggled to bring 
about the successes she thought her father 
would appreciate — A"s on her report 
card, excellence in debate, and most im- 
portant, a struggle against falling in love. 
All this she had done for her father’s 
sake. She wanted to be as noble as he 
had been. Hut now he was gone, and 
all her efforts seemed in vain. So she was 


going home — back to the swamps, to the 
cows, to the red clay country. 

Ellen’s thoughts, given in the stream- 
of-consciousness fashion, produce an effec- 
tive short story. 

In Hollins’ “Cargoes”, Adelaide Smith 
in her “Prelude for Elizabeth” brings a 
sixteen year old girl to life — a tragic and 
renounced love had turned her to morbid, 
broken-hearted poems for comfort. She 
never told anyone about these until she 
mentioned them and read one to her sister 
Martha. The hurt went deep when Mar- 
tha told her she was silly and childish. 
Hut off in the deep silence of the woods, 
the world began to live for her because 
she herself wrote a poem. One couldn’t 
be silly and childish when one had writ- 
ten a sonnet. She would rise in fame, 
for she could write others. She’d show 
Martha. 

This appealing and naturally written 
story is a striking example of an effective 
story without elaborate plot. 


FOR INSPIRATION 

If I could draw I’d etch pine trees, 

Faintly stirred by an awakening breeze, 

A gainst the pale grey-blue of a softening 
sky 

And the evening star, that crystal eye. 

And the colors’ Fading glow of the 
mighty sun. 

Oh, lovely twilight hour when day is 
done. 

— Virginia Glower, ’41 



live here in These Lou: Grounds. We be- 
long here as much as the other groups of 
Americans. We re no or less than other 
Americans. We’re just people . . . all of 
us . . . north, south, east, west . . . white, 
black, brown, yellow . . . we’re just peo- 
ple . . . Americans. And in our working, 
our loving, our sorrowing, and our dying, 
we are making the America of Now and 
Tomorrow, just as we helped to make it 
yesterday.” 


Poetry forms would be difficult to 
classify but we always discover new and 
delightful poems in our “sister publica- 
tions.” From the “Aurora” we have this 
one by Cora Kay Hutchins: 

HIRI) SONG 

/ have the heart of an eagle 

Within my breast 

But only the icings of a linnet , 

A nd cannot rest . 

Yes, and the song of a skylark 
Swells in my throat, 

But only the voice of a sparrow 
Utters the note. 

I would soar upwards and round 
The whole world’s girth. 

But linnet and sparrow chain me 
Meekly to earth. 

Could we omit from our discussion the 
book, “Conversation at Midnight”, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s collection of poems 
that was so adequately reviewed in the 
fall issue of “Cargoes”? Ruth Rhodes 
tells us that Miss Millay’s comments on 
the female sex are something every wom- 
an owes to herself to read. 

These comments on stories and poems 
are just a beginning. Keep your eyes 
open yourself when you are reading and 
notice the difference in approach ad meth- 
od that many of our modern writers have 
— and your own methods, too, if you are 
a struggling writer for some publica- 
tion. 
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A FALLACY 

So Man’s Land, they say, 

Yet what piercing shrieks are those f 
if ’ hat moans of bitter ed agony, 
if hat cries of anguished souls f 

So Man s Land! . . . 

Yet carmine-drenched with blood that 
men hare shed. 

Carpeted with sodden dreams 
Ground ’ neat It cannon tread. 

So Man’s Landf 

Yet crying still with screams of shot and 
shell , 

chid rhy tinned beat of gloomy march , — 
Men, marching into hell. 

So Alan’s Landf 

They lie. A thousand men stalk there, 
Their ghosts a mocking irony, 

”So man’s land,” a dare. 

—A. T. f ’38 

THE PAINTER 

Jack Frost is an elfin sprite 
.111 clad in pied piper array. 

With his pot full of paint 
And a big flappy brush. 

He sloshes and slashes away. 

He decks out the trees in gay gowns 
And perks up the hillside of green 
To match the spice and the nip in the air 
To match the mischief of bright eyes’ 
sheen. 

Then he places his tv hole Piece d’ Art 
Gainst the brilliance of evening’s sky 
Then he tips his peaked cap 
And he tweaks a pink nose 
Heaves a joy-filled, gusty sigh 
1 hat we feel creep down our back 
So we snuggle our collars close 
If liile Jack the autumn-tipsy gypsy 
Rollicks beside the fall wind nipsy 
And push-es o -pen win-ter’s door. 
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SEA SHELL LISTENER 

/ hear the roar of water in my ears, 
The surge of waves upon the endless 
shore. 

I shut my eyelids and the sea appears 
Pounding, pounding, pounding ever- 
more. 

/ watch the breakers, crumbled to a spray 
Along the gleaming, wave-denuded 
beach , 

Hie sparkling in their brilliant play 
And mingle with the waters out of 
reach. 

The sun of noon half blinds the gazer’s 
eye. 

And human silence magnifies the sound 

Of s/r f that ever surges but to die 

If it bin its own vast waters drowned. 

I listen, fascinated, yet oppressed 

! hat I can not be where the waters 
roar, 

1 o wander in the tireless, ceaseless guest 
Of pretty shells and star fish on the 
shore. 


A SONG FOR PEACE 

Child , 

All of your brave victories 
U ill soon be forgot. 

The flash of every silvered sword 
Soon turns to rust. 

Every noble sacrifice that you 
Give to lustful war 

Is seized and burned and cast aside 
For a richer score. 

Child, 

Deafen your ears to a bugles call 
Compelling as it sounds. 

Stop your pulse rate’s quickening 
As feet march over ground. 

Sing not those swinging battle tunes 
That tingle in your veins, 

X or let deceiving dreams take root 
And your warm visions stain. 

Child, 

Lift your face to shafted light 
Sifting thru tall pine trees, 

Let it seep deep into your life, dear, 

A nd heed these lines I weave — 

Lift high a neighbor’s tired heart 
Until it finds strong wings — 

A nd you will know love, light , and peace, 
A nd your white soul will sing! 

B. K., 

) out h grown calm, and cynically wise 

Quenches the war-blaze in old men’s eyes. 

H. J. ’38 


HISTORY 

See down the valley where they go, 
l nbroken lines with three abrest — 
/ he present days still warm and slow 
llecome past ages with the rest. 

— M. G., ’39- 


— M. W., ’38. 


-M. T., ’38. 
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AS THE MOTH FLIES INTO THE FLAME 

AN EDITORIAL BY ALBERTA TRULOCK 


TALL TAPER stands in an alcove waving its 
banner of flame in an everchanging pattern of lus- 
ter. Shadow figures play on the opposite wall mov- 
ing over the twilight surface in sympathetic rhythm 
with the dancing flame. The room is still, — peaceful 
— save for the impetuousness of the burning wisp of 
light tossed into fidgets by the least breath of wind. 

Outside a tiny moth, safe, peaceful, in the thick quiet of 
the night, unfolds its wings and spreads them to soar. They 
are beautiful, gray-silver wings that are made for soaring into 
the serenity of night, for wandering about in search of loveli- 
ness. The dark atmosphere beckons, offering all its vastness 
for exploration as the tiny moth begins to rise. 

But a flicker of light pours out the window. A pretty gold°*i 
glimmer draws the moth toward the place, and there looking 
in, it sees the candle flame dancing in gay abandon. It flies 
back and forth across the window fascinated by the candle’s 
gleam, until at last it finds an opening in the window and 
draws nearer the flame inside. 

Heedless of the black, charred bodies of other moths lying 
shriveled around the base of the candle, it flies in gay circles, 
blinded by the lure of the light until at last its own gray- 
silver wings are singed by the fire and it too falls, a blackened 
cinder. 

Outside, the night is still serene and peaceful. Inside, the 
candle still casts its fitful shadows on the wall and sends forth 
its treacherous beacon of light for other moths to see. 

The moth and the flame — youth and war. 

Our generation is just now spreading its wings to soar . . . 
wings, tinged with the sunlight of hope and borne up by the 
vigor of adventure. We are still outside the window with 
the vast beauty of opportunity surrounding us, yet we arc al- 
ready catching the sinister gleams of the war-fire playing on 
the wall. 

It is the same fire of jealous, treachery and hate, fed by 
blind patriotism, crass selfishness, and steely cold-blooded-ness, 
that drew our fathers into its sphere under the delusion that 
it was the light of the world and the dawning of a new era 
of peace. 

It is the same deceitful flame that took those dreams of 
peace and turned them into the sordid pawns of warped na- 
tionalism leaving in their place a humanity with singed wings. 

Even without the war threats, the world that we face is 
no rosy-colored one; neither are we blind to the utter reality 
of things as we find them. We are aware of the tangled 
strands of human relationships that must be untangled and 
rewound to make a smooth-rolling ball. We see that our 
political institutions must be broadened and made flexible to 
meet the needs of a more complex civilization. We know* 
that no fair system of dividing this world’s profits has been 


devised that will at the same time pay premium prices for in- 
dividual effort and enterprise and not place a premium on 
starving unjustly the less capable. 

A momentous world of worry it is, even if we ignore the 
sound of the war drum, but youth, given a war-free world, 
is eager to undertake its social problems and economic puz- 
zles. The Idealism of youth would take up the splotched 
canvas and paint into it a soul of beauty. Youth sees in the 
future beyond the smoke, a human picture vibrant with the 
harmony of order and peace. 

The cold cynicism of the age-past pours a chilly stream into 
the thought current. It is a cynuism born of the crash of 
idols tumbling down in a world of shot and shell, and of 
beauty buried beneath stalking horror. Small wonder that 
they are cynical. They too, were a younger generation buoyed 
by enthusiasm. They were young men and young women of 
yesterday who dreamed of beauty and of peace; but their 
dreams somehow got tangled up in the flame and became a 
consuming inferno that burned the heart out of beauty and 
left oeace in shackles. Need ours be so? Can we not love the 
beauty of peace so strongly that no bright flame can take pre- 
cedence over it and snuff out those dreams? 

Hundreds of years ago the people of Seville Spain dreamed 
i dream of a beautiful cathedral, perfect in every detail, that 
would forever preserve the spirit of beauty that was in their 
souls. There were those who scorned it as impossible, but the 
leaders said, “Ix?t us build a cathedral so wonderful that 
those who come after us shall think us mad to have attempted 
it.” They cherished that impossible dream and generation on 
generation placed stone on stone until the dream-cathedral 
became a beautiful reality. 

Is it mad for us to attempt it? Nay, our dream is worthy 
of the deepest-grooved courage. If it is to be more than a 
thin vapor, we must be strong in our determination to let the 
beauty of peace reign supreme no matter what false values 
parade in tantalizing allure. 

We must resolve with Deidre when she says, ‘*1, too, will 
set my face to the wind and throw my handful of seed on 
high, for beauty is the most unforgettable thing in the world 
and though of it a few perish and myriads die unknowing 
uncaring, beneath it the nations of men move as beneath 
their pilgrim star. Therefore, he who adds to the beauty of 
the world is of the sons of God. He who destroys or debases 
beauty is of the darkness and shall have darkness for his re- 
ward . . . To live in beauty, which is to put in four words 
all the dream and spiritual effort of man.” 

The flame burns brighter. We become more restless. We 
are drawing nearer, flying in circles . . . but shall we not heed 
the charred bodies underneath ? 
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Don't Let It Happen Again 


JEANNETTE DEAVER 


ARTA, FROM her dressing-ta- 
ble mirror, watched Horace's 
effortless attempts at fastening 
his tuxedo. 

“Horace”, came the firm re- 
minder, “Nita and Grant ar- 
rive for dinner at eight. And we mustn’t 
he late.” 

“The idea of having my daughter’s 
husband for dinner fails to appeal to me. 
Sorry. Rather futile, Marta, to attempt 
to reconcile me to this marriage.” 
Horace's cold disapproval was unmistak- 
able. “Nita’s a little fool to marry a use- 
less drunkard in preference to the pick 
of society.” 

“But perhaps she loves him. 

“Marta, how can anyone as sensible 
as you he so foolishly blind as not to real- 
ize Grant Forbes knows where the money 
lies.” 

Marta, ignoring the outburst, 
smoothed the blouse of her tailored black. 
“Nita and Grant will arrive any mo- 
ment. Do try to be down on time/ Mar- 
ta heard Hodges speaking to the gues's 
at the door as she departed swiftly from 
the room. 

“Nita, dear, punctual — I’m so glad!” 
Marta unhurriedly descended the stairs 
and linked her arm through that of her 
daughter. At the same time she extended 
her hand to the rather sullen and un- 
comfortable looking man at Nita’s side. 

“Grant, it’s nice that you two could 
take time off from your fun to come to 
dinner with Horace and me.” She led 
them into the dimly lighted parlor, mas- 
mive in its extravagance. The atmos- 
phere did not serve to remove from 
Grant’s face the look of “I’m-out-of- 
place”. 

“Of course Horace would be late, but 
business men always have to be excused, 
don’t they? Cigarette? No?” 

Marta accepted one herself, and seated 
herself on the divan where Grant had 
already sat down. 

“Grant, you must tell me about your 




new job. Successful, I’m sure, isn’t it, 
Nita?” 

“Yes mother, of course.” 

The usually composed Nita was a bit 
disconcerted tonight, thought Marta. Ni- 
ta’s eyes looked too troubled, and Nita’s 
fingers trembled too readily to be her 


own lovely young daughter. Marta 
watched her with concealed anxiety as 
Nita strummed an unmelodious tune on 
the piano with one finger. But from the 
piano, Marta’s eyes wandered toward the 
door. 

“Horace, here you are! Children, 
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here’s our laniard. Shall we (ro in to din- 

v> 

ner . 

Catching Grant’s arm, she steered him 
gracefully toward the dining room. Nita 
held her father behind— “Father, please 
promise you’ll he nice tonight. Just not 
cold, even if you don’t like him. I know 
it’s hard. Sometimes I think, myself — 

“ . . . . And you may sit here, Nita.” 

File meal progressed rather slowly. 
Marta hastened to make conversation to 
relieve the silence. “Nita, tell me about 
the house, and what you and Grant have 
been doing these few months as newly- 
weds. Horace and 1 have been trying to 
squeeze into one of your few spare mo- 
ments to visit you.” 

Minutes ticked by, and Marta was re- 
lieved when the chill of the evening meal 
was broken, and the group moved into 
the living room. G>uld that silent, un- 
happy figure, that sophisticated young 
woman be her daughter, Nita? And that 
sullen boy, her daughter’s husband ? Was 
it really true that Grant’s life was to be 
ruined by liquor? Marta’s glance wand- 
ered from Nita, gazing off into space as 
she sat on the divan, to Grant, silently 
smoking as he stood, one arm resting on 
the mantel. Her eyes remained fixed on 
Horace, silent and unapproachable, as he 
reclined in his favorite chair, glancing 
through the news of the day. This — her 
family? And whom of the three did she 
really understand? Perhaps Nita, a lit- 
tle. Certainly not Grant. She hardly 
knew him at all. And least of the three, 
the one whose life she had followed for 
twenty years. Horace was unlovable as 
a husband ; prosaic in his ways; stubborn 
in his holding to some rigid, old-fashioned 
ideas. And she, New Y ork’s most famous 
designer, had been swept from the hard- 
ly-attainable heights which she had 
reached, into matrimony. Of course 
Horace must have been right — no woman 
of her acquired social standing would 
continue in business. Hitterly she thought 
of this and her mouth fell into hard, un- 
lovely lines as she gazed at the man to 
whom she had handed over her career. 

The time passed slowly. Horace sat 
in sulky dignity with his paper, and Ni- 
ta was rather aloof. Only Marta’s mono- 
logue and Grant’s monosyllabic answers 
served to pass the hours’ conversation. It 
was Grant who suggested leaving. 

“Nita, I don’t like for us to rush, but 
we’ve been up so late for the past week. 


I’m afraid I’m hardly interesting com- 
pany tonight.” 

Nita rose obediantly, and hurriedly 
kissed her father’s forehead as he sat 
completely absorbed in a world all his 
own. 

“Good-night, Father.” 


“CONVERSATION AT HALF- 
PAST MIDNIGHT” 

The other night I thought a star 
Winked right straight down at me. 
"You're right, said I to the star up high, 
"H ere something in common, you and 

I— 

"It s very easy for you to see, 

"From way up yonder where you are, 
"The widespread sin of this world of 
men 

“ And the fix they’re got their own selves 
in. 

"I’m like you, star. And I winked back. 
"I’m not as high up as you are, 

"But I can see, and it's plain to me 
" What very fools these mortals be. 
"Their silly strife is all in vain 
"For in spite of their material gain 
“ They lose it all at the last roll-call 
" When the Judge decides their rise or 
fall. 

"I stand aloof, as you do star, 

"I laugh at all their foolishness : 

"I see right through all their ado — 

" We've something in common, star, ice 
tico." 

I drew up tall so I could see — 

And another star was winking 
At the star that winked at me. 

— Hetty Wiggins. 


“Good-night, Nita.” His smile was old 
and tired. 

Grant passed from Marta to Horace, 
and hesitantly stopped to say good-night 
to him. Horace nodded impersonally over 
his cigar — “Good-night”. 

The door of the Rendall mansion 
closed behind them, and Grant breathed 
a sigh of relief as he stepped into the 
car. As he stepped on the gas, the car 
shot out from the curb like a bullet. 

“What’s the hurry?” gasped Nita, 
catching Grant’s arm. “Let’s go home”. 

“Tony’s first”. Grant was abrupt. 


“The night was too much. 1 need a brac- 
er.” 

“Darling, please! Not Pony’s! Let’s 
go home.” 

“Tony’s.” Grant’s tone was decisive. 
At the brightly neoned sign that an- 
nounced that this was Tony’s, Grant 
brought the car to a stand-still. Protect- 
ingly, he helped Nita out. Hut she resist- 
ed this courtesy. They entered where the 
orchestra was blaring forth through the 
opened door. Nita stood at the bar glanc- 
ing desperately around as Grant drank 
heavily. His laugh grew louder; his 
heart-to-heart talk with Tony noisier. Ni- 
ta exasperatedly picked up her bag from 
the table and departed with: 

“I’m leaving! Why don’t you quit 
making a spectacle of yourself and come 
with me?” 

The door, closed behind her, shut out 
the blare of noise, and Nita, wrapping 
her coat around her, climbed into the car. 
Fen minutes: Grant had not come. Ni- 
ta’s lips tightened into a thin line. Five 
more minutes: slipping under the wheel, 
she warmed the engine, and pulled off 
into the darkness of a side street. At 
home she sat nervously on the edge of 
her bed, trying to think. The time was 
twelve-thirty. Should she wait up? Flic 
thought was depressing; she had better 
go to bed. He would stumble in some 
way. In the darkness of her room, and 
with her head snuggled against the pil- 
low, a tear fell. “And I do love him so. 
He’s such a baby. Hut he’s got to stop. 
So mam nights since we’ve been married 

he’s ” and her thoughts trailed off 

into subconsciousness. 


In the afternoon light, the imposing 
brass knocker on the door of the Rendall 
home shone brightly as a tearful, wild- 
eyed Nita knocked insistently. Hodges 
answered the knock, and Nita presented 
an appearance that could shake even the 
poise of one so controlled as Hodges. 

“Where’s Mother?” Nita pushed past 
him. Mrs. Rendall, received her daugh- 
ter into her arms at the door of the den, 
and quietly pulled her inside. 

“Nita, you mustn’t.” She waited be- 
side her on the divan, until Nita was 
calm. 

“Mother, Grant didn’t come home 
last night. I haven’t seen him this morn- 
ing, or this afternoon. And Mother, I’m 
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coming home — today — right now — t o 
stay! And I love him, too, hut I’m here 
to stay.” 

“Nita,” Marta’s fingers moved lightly 
through her daughter’s hair, and Nita, 
little-girl fashion, cuddled her head 
against her mother’s shoulder. “You do 
love him, don’t you?” Nita’s nod signi- 
fied assent. “And he loves you very 
much.” 

The low answer came back, “Yes, I’m 
sure he does.” 

“Nita, lie needs you so dreadfully. You 
can help him. Don’t leave him to sink 
farther and farther down.” Marta’s voice 
was calm, and her eyes were pools of re- 
membrance. A haunted look spread over 
her face. 

“Darling”, her voice sank very low, 
“if you really love him, don’t ever leave. 
You two can work things out together. 
Sometimes there are two people who 
can’t. Perhaps, — yes, — perhaps a suc- 
cessful business woman might marry, give 
up her career for what she thinks is love. 
Perhaps if a man has everything in the 
world lie wants and is happily situated 
in every way — perhaps then there is noth- 
ing to strive for.” Marta’s eyes shone 
brighter, and she began to talk faster. 
“Perhaps his wife might want something 
to help him work for; not just to sit 
in the midst of ease and rot her very soul 
out with doing nothing.” Nita rose to a 
sit ing position, wide-eyed and startled. 
Impulsively she caught her mother’s hand 
and held it in her own. 

“Go back to him, Nita. Try to un- 
derstand him and make him understand 
you. With both of you trying, you can 
rid him of his worst habit, and the two 
of you can start from the bottom — yes, 


PRAYKR AT SUNDOWN 

Sun gone tlou n in the purple sea. 

And only the path and the star and 
me; 

And the path is narrow and dark and 
rough, 

Ah! would that my soul were of 
sterner stuff ! 

I* ray (rod my courage may not despair. 
And the star s sure light may guide me 
there. 

— Christine Florence. 


from the very bottom, Nita, and climb 
to the stars!” Marta hurriedly rose and 
walked toward the door. Oh darling, 
if you knew how' much I want you to 
be happy with him. Marta watched her 
daughter as she went down the steps. 
Then, turning slowly, she sighed and as- 
cended the stairs to her room. 

The family heirloom, ticking away 
minutes in the front hall, chimed seven 
when Marta, composed and regal, en- 
tered the living room and greeted her 
husband. 

“Nita came in this afternoon, Horace. 
She’s quite upset.” Horace roused him- 
self from his customary silence: enough 
to become casually interested. 

“Coming to her senses, I suppose. 
What’s happened ?” 

“She wants to leave him, Horace.” 
Marta pulled up a chair beside that of 
Horace’s, and leaned forward, putting 
her hand on the arm of his chair. 

“So it’s taken actual marriage to this 
worthless drunkard to show Nita when 
a man is marrying for money alone. Fool- 
ish girl! I suppose divorce proceedings 
will have to be started at once.” Horace’s 
usually stolid countenance changed from 
hardness to complete satisfaction. “Di- 
vorce. An unwanted occurrence, but bet- 
ter than spending an unhappy life with 
Grant horbes . Horace’s expression re- 
sumed its former hardness. I otal silence 
filled the ensuing moments, and Marta’s 
firm, low’ steel-like words cut through the 
air with low* preciseness. 

I told her to go back to him. She 
loves him!” 

Marta, don’t be so foolishly obstin- 
ate. Nita shall divorce him, at once!” 
Horace’s fingers clutched his paper more 
tightly., Marta’s eyes flashed. Calmly 
dangerous, she sat motionless. 

‘‘It’s Nita’s own life. Why should she 
ruin it by giving up love for anything 
else in the world ? Even material suc- 
cess. Yes, you’re successful— though no 
help of mine. I didn’t have to do any- 
thing toward making our life a success. 

It was already planned. I merely sat 
back to look on. I gave up a career for 
a life of doing nothing and being noth- 
ing.” 

Marta! Horace was surprised. 
Surely you don t know what you w*ere 
saying !” 

Of course I know\ For twenty 
years I’ve been a model mother, a house- 


wife, a charming hostess.” Marta nerv- 
ously’ lighted a cigarette and rose un- 
steadily from her chair to ga/e out of 
the window into the lighted street below. 
Horace started toward her but remained 
standing bv the table as Marta went 
on : 

“I’ve wanted something to work for. 
I’ve wanted to help you, and I wanted 
you to need help, but you never did. 
You had everything just as you wanted 
it. I was the person that completed vour 
picture of happiness.” 

Horace, in the face of this outburst, 
scarcely knew’ what to do. He approached 
her set figure and laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“1 never knew' you were that unhap- 
py.” Horace’s voice was calm and a lit- 
tle less hard. 

“I never was. I tried to love you, but 
I just couldn t. Nita was the one thing 
I adored, and Horace, she’s going to en 
joy her life.” Marta’s voice rose to its 
highest pitch. “She and Grant do love 
each other, and she can make him suc- 
cessful. She will not marry a stolid, pro- 
saic man of w’ealth and spend tw’ent\ 
years of her life unhappy. Oh Horace, 

I truly didn't mean to hurt you. You 
don’t realize how cold you are, how* de- 
void of understanding, how . . . Oh, . . .” 

Marta broke down. Her sobs shook 
her w’hole body. In distress, Horace 
caught her shoulders and turned her 
gently around. She tore herself awa\ 
from his unsympathetic, puzzled glance, 
and ran from the room. Horace heard the 
sound of her footsteps die away at the 
head of the stairs. Puzzled, he slowly 
resumed his former seat, and tried to 
think. In the twenty uneventful years ol 


MOONLIGHT 

Diana's chariot rides on high. 

And changes the deep blue sky 
lo silver. Makes the earth seem 
fantastic, as in a weird dream. 

A wisp of cloud shadows the ghostly path. 
And quickly stops the moonlight bath. 
The dream is broken , suddenly fades, 
f airies stop dancing in the silvery 
shades . — 

— Virginia Clower, ’41 
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